CRESCENDO

Irritating vagueness comes into my story again. So I can only say
that in trying to get those passes Therese and her connections found
out that I was on the list the Germans sent out weekly. The Paris
police had instructions to arrest me and hand me over to them.
"1 don't believe it," 1 said.
That exasperated her. Then I asked her why they didn't come
and arrest me? They knew my address. Two of the Gestapo had
called on me about a month ago. Since Therese had been living in
the vicinity of red tape longer than is good for anybody, she was
astonished at my lack of knowledge, and it may be said at my lack
of intelligence, too. In September, she explained, not without pity,
they came to me because I'd been denounced as being English. Now
I was wanted for something else. Hence another pigeon-hole was
in charge of the case and that pigeon-hole didn't know my address ;
it couldn't guess that there was one that knew it. But with the
efficient Germans it stood to reason that sooner or later the pigeon-
holes would connect up. Then I'd be in for it. It was the practice
of the Germans to order the French police to find a person: the
police didn't go out of its way to look for him. It had a good
excuse. The dossiers of foreigners at the Prefecture de Police had
been destroyed. So they couldn't really know whether you resided
in Paris or elsewhere ; or were gone altogether.
"But any moment the pigeon-holes might get together," Therese
aid; "so you'rclost if you remain in Paris."   That was logical.   I
thought of the two men and woman who came the day before ; but
they knew my address.   It didn't fit.   (Many tilings didn't fit those
days ; 1 wasn't, however, a fool to find out or try to make them fit.)
"What do they want me for ?"
"I think sabotage.  Did you do anything?"
"Oh, no."
So it was the Jean business. But how? And why hadn't the girl
come again ?
"You must go," Therese said. I assured her I was going Saturday.
"And you oughtn't to sleep any more at the flat." I said I'd see.
"You're mad." 1 thought I wasn't. I just couldn't believe it, and
never shall. Much too flattering.
The meal was over. We walked beside the Seine and Therese
said that it would be best if we went to that friend of hers near the
demarcation line. He'd see us across. I said first I'd see the banker
again. My confidence in plutocracy had become unlimited.
Then she told me about the papers of the foreigners which had
been destroyed. It deserves repetition because it fits so well into
the picture of Paris falling to the Hun.